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(_ The Editor is not responsible for the opi?nons of Correspondents .] 

Dear Editor,— It may not be unseasonable to draw the attention 0 f 
the members of P.N.E.U. to the earnest longings of the great master 
Froebel for the heart-union in life and purpose of all who value the cause 
of true child-culture. The following lines are taken from a volume 0 f 
Froebel’ s Letters, edited by Mme Michaelis.— p. 316. 

“ I may point out one thing which has long been upon my mind to say 
In laying the foundations for our work towards inward and outward unity 
of life, mention is frequently made of ‘ Froebelians . Now, such an ex 

pression is not only dead against my own feeling, not only contradicts my 
own convictions, but also works against our very aim and object, the 
unification of life. For all 4 ans ’ and ‘ ites ’ have shown themselves 
throughout history to be sources of division, not of unification, and yet it 
is unification that is the purpose and end of life, to find unity in variety 
and to recognize the one in the all. 

' Why is it that these personal sectarian names, these ‘ ans ’ and 
‘ites’ are sources of division? Why, if not just because they are 
personal, and all that is personal is separatist, carries the seed of division 
within its nature. In one sense, and that a sense by no means to be 
passed over, these sectarian names are a source of union and strength 
amongst their own adherents, but the sect, as a whole, means division. 
Wherefore I have always refrained from using personal names in my 
undertakings. For example, not the ‘ Froebelian,’ but the ‘General 
Educational Institution for Germany.’ ... So also in Switzerland, and 
everywhere else that I have worked. Ihe expression ‘ Froebelian ’ 
divides you from me ; divides me from you. We seem to stand opposed 
to one another, and only in our capacity of ‘ ans ’ or ‘ ites ’ are we 
united. But I hope, on the contrary, that we are altogether united, in 
being, aim and life, in regard to the main principles of our work and 
action. 


Let us call ourselves the ‘ Lovers of Unity.’ . . Or if this seems 
colourless to you, and since those who live for unification of life must ot 
necessity be filled with peace and joy, we might call ourselves, if y 0U 
think it better, the 4 Lovers of Peace and Toy.’ ” 

And again— (p. 46.) 

My parable applies to both the earlier and later stages of family 
e ucatmn, as well as to the future institutions for the care of little children, 
ich are to become the order of the day. Such institutions, in very 
s S T U 1 Y Pr ° Sper When the y are supported by a genuine educational 
P and ° f ^ general P ublic > and by a common interest in the 

t t CU ° f eady child hood. . . Look, for instance, at isolated 
often ’on 7 thCy . g f r0W amidst ^ Perpetual struggle for existence, and are 
e point of perishing, because the wind blows away the leaves 
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which they strew above their roots to F 

hand, the trees which you see united toireth- them 1 but> on the other 
other’s protecting and nourishing layer of * W °° d ’ P res erve each 

Just so, dearest cousin, must we strive to ’ and grow alof t in power 
bring people to a sense of its proper value Tf" l PUbUc Spirit > and 
you, who are already so cordial a sympathizer “ w d ° 1 Say a11 this to 
you may impart my convictions, and the „ ^° r , th,s ,ea son ; that 
sympathizers.” grounds for them, to other 

Yours faithfully, 

E- A. Gordon. 


“ The Limes,” Avenue Road, 

, . _ r Scarbro,’ September 22nd 

Dear Editor, -I see in the Review for Tune last “ Dnn.i » 
where she can find a good book of Bible pictures " I can Si u 
she can *e, admirable Pictures of Bible sles, 7 h,ch Uh , U h Inu'.d 
answer her purpose even better than a book. I have them for my oSn 
chddren, and find hem invaluable when telling them Bible stories/ The 
National Society Sanctuary, Westminster, and the “Society for the 
Propagation ot Christian Knowledge,” Northumberland Avenue both 
have excellent pictures of Bible subjects, ranging in price from \d. to 
is. 2d. I have a very good one now of the “Garden of Eden ” costing 
IS - 2d ‘ Yours truly, 

M. H. K. 


Dear Ediiok, It interested me to see a paper in the September 
Parents' Review recommending mothers to engage Mrs. Ward’s nurses— 
foi I was staying in a house where there is one of these nurses, and asked 
the mother for her candid opinion of the experiment. “All I can say,” 
was her reply, “that my children have never been so happy!” The 
nurse exercises a gentle, happy, cheerful and refined influence over her 
charges and the nursery-maid, and looks herself thoroughly happy, 
working, singing, gathering wild flowers and studying them, and helping 
mother in numberless little ways, in short being a sunbeam in the house. 

i am, Yours faithfully, 

An Interested Observer. 


Uear Editor, — The enclosed translation from Scienza pvt Tutti > 
published in Rome, will interest your readers, who all know that Miss 
Mason’s theory of habit is based on the physiological fact proved by the 
Italian and Spanish histologists. The practical conclusions they deduce 
are those the Parents' Review has been teaching for six years. 

We read so much now-a-days of the nervous system that \u are apt to 
think that we know all about it, but the fact is that even those scientific 
^en who make a special study of it have yet much to learn. Our know- 
' ed ge of the nervous system and its functions has lately been increased 
) die work of two physiologists, an Italian and a Spaniar 
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Most people know that the nervous system , resolves itself into two 
groups^ of elements. Firstly, there are numbers of elongated fibres, 
fS threads of special structure, placed near each other ; they app ear 
? th e part of conductors, connecting the marrow with the brain, 

narts of the brain with each other, or forming nerves to 


the various parts of the brain 
muscles with the ma 
non wmi i.ie sensitive organs . 
threads serve merely as means of conveyance, 
wires; they do not produce anything. 

The second group of elements is composed of the neivous cells, forming 
the essential part of the nervous centres. The conducting threads 
terminate in these cells, and these latter have always been regarded as 
the central points where the vibrations and other impressions conveyed 
along the conductors are properly elaborated. These cells are of irregular 
formation, and from them project (at certain points) very fine fibres. 

So much was known, but histologists (/>., those who study organic 
tissues) wanted to find out the exact relationship between the cells and 
the threads and between one cell and the other. Signor Golgi made the 
first step. He discovered a method of colouration which brought certain 
elements into relief, whereas others remained colourless; he was thus 
able to show that the network of slender fibres projecting from the cells 
are divided into two kinds: one kind is made up of elements of purely 
“nervous” structure, sub-dividing at a distance from the cell; the other 
kind is composed of protoplasmic substance. 

But these latter fibres do not touch those of the neighbouring cells; 
they terminate anywhere, generally in contact with the minute blood 
vessels, thus representing an apparatus for obtaining food for the cell. 
This discovery caused some surprise, but it was found that Golgi’s views 
as to the work of the second kind of fibre were exact. 

Now Senor Ramon y Cajal comes forward with the result of his observa- 
tions and experiments, completing Golgi’s discovery in a very happy 
manner, and giving us a clear notion concerning the real connection 
between the cells. He says that the protoplasmic fibres are cellulipetal 
(conveying impressions to the cell), and that the nervous fibres are 
cellulifugal (conveying impressions from the cell). 

He farther says that there is no continuity between the two kinds of 
fibres. One would expect to hear that the to fibres of one cell would 
be . joined to the from fibres of another cell so as to form a circuit, but 
it is not so ; they end close to each other so that there can be contact 
i something or the other so wishes ; an impression does not necessarily 
pass along a certain route. This fact is of the highest importance, and 
explams things which have hitherto puzzled us. Take an example or two. 
Ve all know that any action carried out for the first time is done 
a manner not exactly satisfactory ; we have all gone through this 
perience , we know that with practice we do it better and better. 
l ^ 1 er ." at a cb '^ has to get through during the first six or eight years 
of h, existence. He has to learn to stand, to find out what movements 

to wait mak<2 t0 fr ° m one P lace t0 another. Then he has to lear 
, a most difficult thing to do, and next comes talking. 


parts or me a,.. • » “'•■ws t 0 

connect the muscles with the marrow, or placing the latter in communica- 
tion with the sensitive organs (retina, organs of touch, etc.) These 
as means of conveyance, like telegraph or telephone 


But what does all this work rneanTT — 

form, or establish, the road by which th P means , that the child has 
one cell to another in order to reach their ( ]" lpress,ons are to pass from 
not being fixed, the sensation may eo . tlnatl0n - The connections 
of -learning,” as we style it, is ‘really miZ^ 5 the work 

to those of another. If the connection ierel ° f ° ne Ce " 
hitherto thought, the work of learning ■ hxed ’ as we have 

r>1 : rrVi fi in rnmna ri son • Knf U xl _ . UingS Ought to be Very 

«P^-7hTsT„Tl„ y other 
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to 


slight in comparison ; but we know that itiT ° uglu to be v 

cannot (under the old theory of the nervous wa \ y a task - although 
Senor Ramon , CraPs theor. eTT” T?"' “^stand „hy i, is 


we 

so. 


Continual practice in anything makes it easW t 7 other . thin gs. 
because we have beaten a track for that particular^ ° rm that . 1S really 
sensation, or whatever we choose to call it • we h mpression > vlbr ation, 
This applies to all actions-speakffig w Ll m ™ de a . road for 
or handling a tool. ? g ’ nt ' ng ’ playi " g an ‘"^rument, 

We have hitherto been unable to understand how it happens that after 
some accident which renders such or such an action impossible for a time 
we can, by more or less practice— a new apprenticeship-again perform 
that action. I he fixed routes having been destroyed, it seems that the 
evil should be irreparable ; yet we know that it is not so-within certain 
limits, of course. But as soon as we know that the routes are not fixed, 
that they are made by exercise— in plain language, that they are “ beaten 
tracks ” — then all is explained. 

The regular road being blocked or destroyed, a fresh one is formed, and 
the vibrations reach their destination by another path. Of course the 
formation of new paths is more difficult in some circumstances than 
in others : the nervous system is more malleable in infancy than in old age, 
but the process remains the same. 

This theory emphasises the importance of proper training for our children. 
As the “ paths ” are formed, so will they continue, and a tendency to form 
them in the same way will be transmitted to the coming generation. The 
theory makes clear many things which were obscure, and it serves to 
bring home to us once more, and with even greater force, the immense 
influence of precept and practice.” 

Dear Madam, — I should be glad if you will insert the enclosed in 
answer to the enquiry, re Stammering, of this month’s issue by . 
Having had personal experience of Mrs. Behnke s method in a child o 
my own, I have every confidence in recommending the enclose e erne t ) 
line of treatment, but would strongly urge a consultation with Mrs. mi 

Behnke. . , 

I would refer to article on some defects of voice and speec , Rev j ew% 
by Mrs. Emil Behnke, September and October, i 93, 0 * , ^ 

1 should say the child is loo young for any other .reahnunt than the 
influence of careful pronunciation and dist.net enunc.atton on P 

Of those who have the care of her. mnsult Mrs. Behnke 

She should be encouraged to speak s o\\ y. 

lf possible. Amy vv. Davies. 


